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ABSTRACT 



As a final report of a survey about manpower 
potential of the Crow Indian Reservation of Montana, this renort 
gives a description of copulation characteristics, educational 
achievement, potential labor force, available skills of the labor 
force, and ptesert employment conditions of the worker population on 
the reservation. The report also includes some important 
considerations concerninq the extent of use of modern living 
facilities on the reservation and the attitudes, preferences, and 
practices of the reservation people concernino land ownership and 
use. The document consists of R main parts. The first oart presents a 
general summary of finHnos without tables; the second part presents 
specific findings in Mbular form, with extended comments on the 
socioeconomic characteristics of the population of the reservation in 
terms of age, sex, and socioeconomic status; and the third part of 
the report includes analysis of attitudes of the crow people toward 
some of the Issues of reservation life. The reoort shows that 
education is not enough if it is not supported by a business or 
industrial base on the reservation where learned skills and education 
can be put to use. (EL) 
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INTRODUCTION f 



Thii l* a report of a survey about the manpower potential of the 
Crow Indian Reservation of Montana. It includes a description of the popu- 
lation characteristics, the educational achievement, the potential labor 
force, the available skills of tl>e labor force, and the present employment 
conditions of the worker population in ihe reservation. The report also In- 
cludes some Important considerations concerning the extent of the use of 
modem living facilities in the reservation and also the attitudea, preferen- 
ces, and practices of the reservation people concerning land ownership and 
land use in the reservation. 

The Indian reservations in the United Slates are experlenc log some 
important changes. The Crow reservation la no exception. The tribal 
leadership ia fully aware of the need to have reliable knowledge about the 
facilities, the assets, and the needa of the people. Thia report is only one 
of several that have been made by the tribe to obtain a more complete under- 
standing of the aoclat, economic, and educational needs and potentialities 
of the Crow people. 

The present report represents the finsl analysts of the survey data. 
The earlier progress report, which consisted mostly of frequency distribu- 
tion tables, did not include cross-tabulation of the findings and was there- 
fore submitted only as a preliminary description of the reservation condi- 
tions. 



A careful analysis of the information here presented will make evk- 
dent that the Crow reservation presents both the struggle and relative suc- 
cess of the people to advance and improve themselves and also the social 
and economic problems which they must still overcome. The report will 
show also that the education of the people, by itself, is not enough if it is j 

not supported by a business or industrial base in the reservation where the * 

learned skills and education of the people can be put to use. Also evident \ 

in the report will be the interesting relationship which exists between the \ 

fact of land ownership and the fact of being of not being successful in find- ' 

tng and/or keeping a job or some other employment. To show some signif- 
icant differences and to demonstrate the importance of social variables, 
some items were analysed separately for people of higher and tower socio- 
economic status so that the importance of the variables could be demonstrated. 

This report consists of three main parts. Thv first presents the 
general summary of the findings. Here the statements appear without the 
tables and are meant to provide an overview of the most important aspects 
of the study. The second part of the report presents the specific findings 
in the form of tables and extended comments. It describes in a more speci- 
fic way some of the socioeconomic characteristics of the population of the 
reservation, {he analyst* is by age, sex, and socioeconomic status. The 
analysts by age shows some important differences between the young and 
the Old in the reservation, ind some trends are identified which can be help- 1 

ful In understanding the different problems and concerns of different ages 
Some Important differences between males and females are also shown. As 
mentioned above, the analysis was alio controlled for socloeconerfnU status, 
or social class. On the hssis of reported income, source of Income, occu- 
pation* and education, the population wss divided Into three social classes: 1 

higher, middle, and lover. This division la relative only to the reservation 
conditions and is useful to determine the relation ship between social clasa 
and other Important items in the study* 

The third part of the repott Includes the analysis of tone of the atti- 
tudes of the Crow people concerning some of the Issues of reservation life. 
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Thii analysis Is presented by controlling for three selected factors: the 
socioeconomic status* the urban-rural residence, and the extent of land in- 
volvement of the population. 

The three levels of socioeconomic status into which the Crow popv>* 
latlon was divided were developed so that the attitudes expressed could be 
related to the position the people have in the reservation. The same was 
true with the division of the people into urban and rural residents and their 
division Into those who have no land > nd those who have low* average, and 
high involvement with respect to reservation land. All these divisions were 
done in terms of what the people themselves said and the facts they reported 
and a* a only valid and useful in the analysis of the data from this reserva- 
tion. This means that the people herein called urban are urban only in re- 
lation to other people in the reservation but not necessarily with respect to 
other communities outside the reservation. For it is the differences in 
attitudes among the Crow people only that are being considered herein and 
no other groups of people. The same is true for the three socioeconomic 
levels developed for the peoole in the reservation. The main purpose was 
to find the differences In attitudes, if any, between members of the reserva- 
tion when their differences in other aspects were taken into consideration. 



PART ONE 



SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 



1 . Description of th^ Population 

On the basis of returns from 80 percent of the reservation house- 
holds. the Crow population is relatively young with 79 percent of the heads 
of the household being under 50 years of age. The Crow families tend to be 
large in numbers, 71 percent of them having five or more members, but 
this includes many families with more than two generations as well as other 
relatives living with them. A large number of the Crow families appear to 
be complete as 7 1 percent of them have a male as the head ot the household. 
(See details In page 5 ) 

2. Extent of Modern Living in the Reservation 

Overall. In spite of its r ral situation, the Crow reservation people 
tend to be quite modern In their outlook as exemplified by the ready accep- 
tance of modern conveniences and facilities, and of their using credit The 
great majority of them have adopted modern ways, and further acceptance 
of modern facilities is probably mostly tempered by the limitation of means 
rather than by unwillingness to accept modern urban-like ways, (See detsils 
in page 7 ) 

3. Educational Aspiration and Achievement 

The Crow Indians are very much interested in education. Most of 
them want (heir children to go to college, and they see education as a means 
to athieve upward mobility, both locially and financially. However, respon- 
ses to questions about actual behavior tend to show the frustration present 
in this search for training and education, Most parents encourage their 
children to go to school and get additional training after high school; about 
half of them help them with their homework, one-fourth even attend P, T. A. 
meetings. But the drop-out rate is high. When asked why, the Crow people 
placed the blame primarily on the school for not being attractive enough for 
their children. They also blamed their poverty and poor health. But the 
respondents accepted some responsibility for the problem, and about the 
same proportion of blame is placed on the parents and on the children. A- 
bout half of the recommendations made for the solution of the problem In- 
cluded emphasis on counseling which shows their adequate understanding of 
the problem. (See details In page 8 1 

4. Potential Labor Force 



The survey shows that there is an eagerness on the part of the Crow 
population for jobs and for training. And, tnough somewhat reluctantly, 
they would even move off the reservation if jobs were available. About 3.1 
percent of the male resoondtntt have at least a high school diploma, and 
some have highet training *’td degteet. The younger the individual, the 
higher the education he has received; and, as was shown above, the Crow 
population are a relatively young population. One fourth of the male re- 
spondents have completed vocational training, and the skills received are 
essentially for urban and industrial jobs. Again, this is particularly true 
of the young. The female population have less formal training than the 
male*. Over half of the male population stated that their first choice for a 
job was urban rather than rural, and they also showed interest in getting 
Occupational skills by training. 

Women seemed rather enthusiastic in their response about job 



opportunities for them, anil well over half of them responded that they would 
like to work full time if baby sitting facilities were offered. Most of their 
sV ills were limited to homemaking skills, with the exception of about fifty 
women trained in secretarial work and close to fifty trained In nursing. A- 
giin, almost 40 percent of them were interested in gelling trained, mostly 
ii nursing and secretarial work. 

The same eagerness to be involved is indicated by the men’s ard 
women’s response to questions about their willingness to move in order to 

S et a job. Around 50 percent are willing to move, however, the trend In- 
icates ambivalence in the sample about actually moving away from the res- 
ervation. They show a definite desire for steady occupation, but at tht same 
time they seem to realise the enormous price of having to move away from 
home in order to get it. This is probably one of the greatest dilemmas faced 
by potential workers in Indian reservations. (See details in page H ) 

5. The Skills of the Labor Force 

An Increasing number of people in the reservation are acquiring 
skills and this is especially true uf the young. The younger they are, for 
example, the more education they have. Of all the males under 30 years 
of age 53 percent have finished high school, and this Includes 28 percent 
who have had some college. Of the general male population 56 percent have 
eight or more yean of school. Of the women 37 percent have finished high 
school and 13 percent have had some college. 

Concerning the skills in vocational training we find that 2 5 percent 
c( the heads of households report to have the training for at least one voca- 
tional skill. This includes auto repair, truck driving, welding, carpentry, 
and other miscellaneous skills. It is Important to note that the learning of 
urban skills is increasing, while learning of farming and ranching is de- 
creasing. This is particularly true among the young people. Only 16 per- 
cent of the women have completed the traink g for the skills they report. 
Mostly these include nursing and secretarial work. 

For the women, as it is for the men, the age pattern Is similar; the 
younger they are the more skills they have. And both male and female pre- 
fer training in skills for urban jobs and occupations; and, as shown in another 
part Of this report, the Crow people would prefer that these jobs and occupa- 
tions were right there on the reservation. (See details on page 14 ) 

6 . The Employment Situation on the Reservation 

The employment situation reflects important inadequacies. In spite 
of the demonstrated eagerness on the part of the reservation labor force, 
the occupational roles available to them are obvkoutly inadequate* This is 
true with reference to number of jobs, stability of jobs, and the financial 
rewards available through these jobs. The jobs available do not match the 
educational achievement of the Crow people. 

The Income levels are relatively low, and relatively few people on 
the reservation have full-time employment, tn case after cate, the sad 
paradox is that the Crow people are alretd> overtrained and overeducated 
if we use as a criterion the availability of Jfcbs on the reservation. This is 
perhaps one of the most pressing problems on the reservation which is Con- 
ducive to much personal and ccmmnni*y frustration. (See derails In page 16) 

?. The People’s Land Ownership and Involvement 

Most of the Crow Indian families have land and most of them get some 
income from it. 
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Of those in the reservation who have land 71 percent receive less 
than $1,000 a year as income from it. This income is mostly from leasing 
since 82 percent lease their land to others. 

An important fact to note is that those who only lease their land have 
lower incomes than those who lease part of their land and farm or ranch the 
other pari* or those who just farm and ranch their land without leasing any 
part of it. The latter also usually have a steady job. The families with 
higher socioeconomic status are those where the head of the household has 
a stable occupational role and also invests and works on the land he has. 
Only about S percent of the Crow families fall into this category of higher 
socioeconomic status. (See details in page 17 > 

8. Involvement in, and expectations fionm Tribal Government 

About one-third of the respondents report that they attend at least 
some of the tribal government meetings. It is difficult to say v> her this 
represents high or low involvement, but a large number of the * people 
seem quite interested in their tribal affairs judging by their wlhmgness to 
respond to the many questions dealing with this issue. The number of re- 
sponses obtained shows that the people are anxious to give suggestions, bul 
Ihe answers also show that they are not as well-informed about the present 
programs on the reservation. 

They would tike reservation leaders to establish Indian organisations 
to provide jobs rather than bring Anglo business or industrial °rganl rations 
to do so. And there is a slightly greater interest in urban ratt. r than in 
rural enterprises. 

The people were asked to give some concrete suggestions concerning 
money-making projects which the tribe should have, and a large percentage 
of them listed specifically their ideas. About 3$ percent of those who an- 
swered had positive feelings about the tribal leaders, 46 percent expressed 
no opinion, and 19 pe rcent w ere critic at, (See detail s in page 20 ) 

9. Plans and Orientation to the Future 



Considering the problems of the reservation, the Crow people have 
some definite ideas as to what they \ outd like to change in the future In 
order to correct some of the limitations of their reservation life. A large 
number of them would like to get at least some o( their land back under 
their control. And they realise that some special training would be neces- 
sary for them to be able to work the land themselves. About one -third of 
them would like to go into farming or ranching, but mostly ranching; and 
about one-half of them would welcome the necessary training to do so. Al- 
most half of them would like to organise a co-op. A few are interested In 
setting up various types of business establishments. About 20 percent feel 
the tribal leaders could and should help the people to get loans, machinery, 
or the needed support; and 10 percent feel the leaders could help in getting 
their land back from those holding leases. But the consideration of the 
answer* to other items gives some indication that although land is very im- 
portant to the Cro* people, that the specific interest in developing and work- 
ing the land may not be very high. As said before, their desire for training 
Is higher for urban than for rural skills. 

In studying the data one senses the lack of fitness. The Crow people 
want a rewarding occupational role which will not only provide financial re- 
wards but status rewards aa well. But they alto want to be geographically 
located dote to their family and relatives on the reservation. These two 
desires are not always compatible, for in most of the casts good jobs are 
not available there. And this dilemma continues from one generation to the 
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olhtr. Tor parents encourage their children to prepare themieivei educa- 
tionally so that eventually they can get a rewarding occupational role. But 
the strong family values of the extended family encourage the young to re- 
turn and settle on the reservation where good jobs are not always available. 
This continuous frustration goes a long way to explain the high personal and 
social disorganization on the reservation. The orientation to the future is 
handicapped by the orientation to the past. 

Perhaps it ts relevant here to contrast the reservation situation with 
that of the average wKte farmer. In one sense the white paret s face a 
similar dilemma, but they cope with it in a different way. They also want 
their children to achieve mere education so as to obtain better jobs. And 
they also Know that in the rural areas there just are not enough good jobs. 
The white child is taught early in life that his duty to his parents is to pre- 
pare himself and bring honor to the family by achieving a, id becoming a 
success. Prom early life the white child knows that the family land will 
not be divided and that hi must not depend on that land as a possible sub- 
stitute for an occupational role. Of course, it is the dependency of the 
white child on other institutions and organizations that makes It unnecessary 
for him to be so dependent on his extended family. When he marries he is 
supposed to give all or most of his loyalty to his new conjugal family; and 
his responsibility is greater toward his and the next generation, without 
necessarily forgetting his parents' generation. It is these values that per- 
mit him to plsn and be willing to move away from his parents 1 home to es- 
tablish his own. (See details in page 22.) 



PART TWO 



ANALYSIS OF FINDINGS 



1 . Description of the Population 

The following description is based on the analysis of 80 percent of 
the households on the Crow Reservation, or 393 households. These 393 
households are herein referred to as the population. 

The social characteristics of the families interviewed can be classi- 
fied in terms of their location on the reservation as follows: 



Location 

Lodge Grass 
Crow Agency 
Black Lodge 
Pryor 
Wyol; 

St. Xavier 
Others 



Percentage 

31 

25 

13 

13 

9 

8 

1 



The population on the reservation tends to be young. The age of the 
male household head-* range from 18 years of age to over 65, following this 
distribution: 



Age Group 

18 through 29 
30 through 49 
50 through 65 
over 65 years 

This seems to indicate that t 
young, 79 percent being under 50 ye 



Percentage 

26 

53 

16 

5 

male household heads are relatively 
8 of age. 



The families tend to be large. The range is from 27 families with 
2 members to 4 families with 17 members or more. The distribution follows 



Family Size Percentage 

2 to 4 members 29 

5 to 10 members 61 

11 to over 17 members 10 

This may indicate a tendency toward the Crow family being an ex- 
tended family, i. e. , families who include relatives other than father, mother 
and children. A review of the data showed that, in effect, 38 percent of the 
families interviewed included members of the extended family. 

The family unit tends to be relatively stable, with 72 percent of the 
total population having a complete family, i. e. , having a male household 
head. Twenty-eight percent have a "broken" family, which herein means a 
family with a female household head, a situation brought about by death, 
separation, or divorce. 

The great majority of the total population (94 percent) have member- 
ship in one of the available churches on the reservation. The specific church 
es named are: 
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Church Membership 



Pe rcentage 



Catholic church 

Baptist and Community churches 
Pentecostal or Church of God 
Latter-day Saints (Mormons) 
Miscellaneous Christian churches 
Native American 



40 

24 

16 

10 

6 

4 



As indicated above, the overwhelming majority of the Crow popula- 
tion belong to one of the Christian denominations. Cnly 4 percent are mem- 
bers of the Native American church. 

Important too is the fact that 37 percent of the respondents are vet- 

e rans. 

2. Extent of Modern Living on the Reservation 

The Crow Reservation people are quite modern in their outlook on 
life. They seem to have readily accepted modem advances, particularly 
when their rurality is taken into consideration. A description of their homes 
will make this point more evident. 

Most of the respondents, or 82 percent, own their home. The houses 
tend to be large, which would be consistent with the observation that the ex- 
tended family is also rather large. Fifteen percent of the houses have three 
rooms or less; 45 percent are of average size (four to five rooms); and 40 
percent are rather large houses (six and more rooms). This means that 85 
percent of the houses are of comfortable size. 

The homes are rather old: only 25 percent are new (one to three 
years); 26 percent are rather new (four to nine years); 49 percent are ten 
years and older. Actually 35 percent of the houses are 19 years old or old- 
er. Most of them are made of frame (85 percent), with 4 percent made of 
logs, 5 percent of block, stucco, or brick, and 6 percent are trailers. 

Seventy-live percent of the houses have a bathtub or shower. Seventy- 
six percent have a toilet inside the house. Seventy-six percent have sewage 
(19 percent have public sewer and 57 percent have a septic tank or cesspool). 
Twenty-nine percent get water from the public system; 64 percent from a 
well, 8 percent from the spring or other sources. Eighty-three percent have 
running water in the house. For heating, 65 percent use gas or oil or a 
combination of these; 36 percent use coal or wood o : a combination of both. 
For cooking, 52 percent use gas and 39 percent use electricity. That means 
that 91 percent have modern ways for cooking. Nine percent alone use coal, 
kerosene, or wood. 

Further indications that the Crow, as a group, are far from opposing 
change--but, on the contrary, are rather eager to adopt any available and 
affordable change--are the following de scriptions of their style of life: 



Home Facilities 



Percentage * 



Electricity 



95 

78 

61 

27 

6 



Indcor plumbing 
Gas 



Cooler, fan etc. 
Air conditioning 



Refrigerator 

Radio 



92 

82 
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Home Facilities 


Percentage* 


Television 


80 


Washing machine 


67 


Sewing machine 


51 


HiFi or record player 


44 


Deep freeze 


38 


Clothes dryer 


10 


♦The same house had several facilities so percentages 



total more than 100, 

There is little doubt that the Crow Reservation U all open to become 
an important market for urban products. They show receptivity, interest, 
and awareness of modern appliances and facilities. 

This same tendency is exemplified by acceptance of at least some of 
the patterns found in much more urbanized centers, such as use of care, in- 
surance, savings and checking accounts, etc. 

Most Crow Indians own at least one car in running order; 52 percent 
of them have one car, 24 percent of them have two or more cars. This means 
that 76 percent of the population have ready access to a car in their own home. 

Seventeen percent of the total population have medical Insurance, 43 
percent have car insurance, 19 percent have life insurance, and 14 percent 
have insurance on their home. 

Savings accounts have been set up by 8 percent of the total population, 
and 17 percent have a checking account. 

This same modernistic approach to life is apparent when the use of 
credit is considered. 

Sixty-four percert of the total population approve of the use of credit; 

19 percent approve with the reservation that it should be used wisely and with 
responsibility; only 17 percent disapprove of it. Fifty-five percent accepted 
the right of the creditor to take the debtor to court; 19 percent suggested thet 
second chances be provided; 26 percent felt that this should not be done. Over 
half of the population or 64 percent reacted positively and without qualifica- 
tions to the right of the creditor to como around to collect. However, 36 
percent accepted with reservations. 

On the other hand, relatively few in the total population feel they know 
enough about getting long-term loans. Only 36 percent of the total popula- 
tion stated that they knew how to get a loan. More specifically, ?6 percent 
know how to get a tribal loan, l percent know o ow to get a loan from land 
lessors; while others (9 percent) feel they know how to get loans through 
more Impersonal channels, like FHA, a bank, or a finance company, 

3. Educ at ional As piration a nd Achievement 

Educational aspirations are h gh on the Crow Reservation. Eighty- 
five percent of the total population feel that they want their children t^ go on 
to college. And 90 percent of the gioup who want their children to go to col- 
lege see college as a way to improve themselves financially and socially. 
Sixty-three percent feel that college is important or very important. 

Is this positive attitude translated into action on the part of the par- 
ents? To a large extent It is, although reservation life may not always en- 
courage such behavior. Nevertheless, 74 percent of the total population 
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encourage their children to attend school regularly. The involvement of the 
parents in the educational process is significant as 47 percent of the parents 
help their children with their homework {31 percent quite regularly and sev- 
eral times 3 week; 16 percent several times a month), and 25 percent of the 
parents attend regularly their P, T.A. meetings. Also, 61 percent of the 
parents encourage their children to go beyong high school either to college 
or vocational school. 

On the other hand, the drop-out rate is apparently still quite high as 
60 percent of the homes have at least one person who hae dropped out of 
school. Of those who have dropped out, 75 percent claim they would go back 
to school is given a chance. When asked their opinions about why their child- 
ren quit school, 396 responses were obtained. Of these, 35 percent indicated 
that the school was at fault (mostly that the children either did not like school 
or that they got discouraged because of the difficulty of the subject matter). 
However, 32 percent indicated that nobody in particular was at fault but that 
drop-outs were due to lack of money or health. Parents were blamed in 22 
percent of the .responses on the basis of their failing to encourage their child- 
ren enough. The children were blamed only in 11 percent of the responses. 

When asked for recommendations about how to help others enter and 
complete their college education, 331 concrete suggestions were given by the 
respondents. Of these recommendations 53 percent were concerned with 
monetary help: tribal loans for clothing and supplies, more scholarships, 
and summer jobs for students. However, 47 percent or almost as many rc . - 
ommendations (and not necessarily second, but first choices) were concerned 
with counseling, moral support, and encouragement. This shows quite a lot 
of insight on the part of the respondents who perceive this problem as not a 
simple one that money alone can solve. 

This points to a crucial problem on the Crow reservation, a problem 
that perhaps exists on most Indian reservations. This is simply that educa- 
tion and training are of limited value if no occupational roles are available 
to the people on the reservation. And, of course, the people want these jobs 
in the geographical area to which they are emotionally attached. In other 
words, training may be a highly valued goal among the Crow Indians; and 
yet it might become a very frustrating experience, because in the process 
of obtaining this training, they may perceive and realise that this trailing 
ultimately may not be rewarded. 

This is probably the explanation for the relatively negative response 
obtained to a question about the interest of the subjects themselves (the male 
household heads) in adult educational programs. Only 26 percent responded 
that they would like to see an educational program in which they themselves 
could acquire more education. 

4. Potential Labor Force 



The potential labor force on the re: ervation was estimated by consid- 
ering Ine choices made by the people when asked about their job or occupa- 
tional preferences. They were asked to cay what type of work they preferred, 
what type of work they did best, what type of job training they would prefer, 
etc. They were asked to express first, second, and third choices, but the 
analysis here is based on the first choice expressed. A first choice was ex- 
pressed by 59 percent of the heads of households, and the distribution of the 
answers is given here for the various age groups. 



\ 
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OCCUPATIONAL PREFERENCES b Y AGE 



Occupation 


18-29 


Age Groups 

30-49 50-65 

(Percentages) 


over 65 


Total 


Painting /carpentry 


2? 


30 


28 


0 


28 


Farming/ ranching 


16 


30 


28 


100 


26 


Heavy equipment operator 


24 


. 14 


20 


0 


18 


Busine ss 


16 


8 


12 


0 


11 


Welder/factory work 


4 


? 


8 


0 


6 


Mechanic 


10 


5 


4 


0 


6 


Teaching assistant 


a 


2 


0 


0 


2 


Electrician 


3 


3 


0 


0 


2 


Nursing assistant 


0 


1 


0 


0 


1 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 



The above table shows the distribution by age groups and al 60 by the 
total number o£ those answering the question. It is evident that the trend is 
preference for urban work, rather than rural, and this Is particular 1 / true 
among the young. 

A specific question asked of the people was to report what kind of 
work they did best. This would indicate not only their preference but their 
own skills as they themselves considered them. To this question 83 percent 
of the male population answered as follows: 

REPORTED ABILITY IN WORK 



Occupation Percentage 



Farming, ranching, laborer 36 

Painting and/or carpentry 23 

Truck driver and/or heavy equipment 

operator 21 

Business skills 10 

Mechanic 4 

Factory (U.S. Automatics) 2 

Sugar factory 2 

Nursing and/or school assistants 1 

Arts and crafts 1 

Total 100 



Considering all those who answered, it can be seen that 36 percent 
say their abilities are in farming and/or ranching, white others indicate 
mostly urban type of work. 

Still another way to estimate the potential labor force on the reser- 
vation was to ask the type of work In which they would be willing to be trained, 
particularly if they wanted to stay on the recervation. Over half of the male 
heads of household gave their opinions, and 46 percent of the group indicated 
the specific fields In which they would be interested in being trained. 

INTEREST IN OCCUPATIONAL TRAINING 

Occupation Percentage 

Painting and/or carpentry 38 

Truck driver and/or heavy equipment operator 2? 

Farm or ranch worker 14 
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Welder 10 

Secretarial 6 

Teaching, nursing attendants 3 

Factory work 2 

Total 100 



Again, the interest for training is mostly in occupations that are not 
directly related to farming or working the land. It may be of interest to note 
that some express interest in being trained in secretarial and nursing atten- 
dant work. This probably reflects the fact that this type of work is presently 
available on federal facilities on the reservation and thus it is familiar to 
some people. 

With respect to the women, their interest and preference in working 
was also thought to be of importance. Several questions asked for their 
opinion and for factual information. In the following distribution of their 
answers the percentages are higher than 100 because individual responses 
to more than one question were included. 

WOMEN'S WORK INTEREST AND EXPERIENCE 



Item Percentage 

Wife has worked away from home 

one year or less 12 

Wife has worked away from home from 

one to seven years 1 1 

Wife would like to work full-time 55 

Wife would like to work part-time 20 

Wife would like to work full-time if 

baby sitting facilities were established 67 



The items considered above give an indication of some aspects of the 
potential female labor force on the reservation. The women were also asked 
to indicate the kind of work they felt they could do best. The answers of 73 
percent are the following: 

WOMEN'S REPORTED ABILITY IN WORK 



Occupatio n Percentage 



Baby sitting and/or housekeeping 25 

Secretarial 25 

Nursing assistant 19 

Cooking I I 

Arts, crafts, sewing 6 

Teaching, teaching aide 5 

Other 9 

Total 100 



Of those who answered, 25 percent report that they can do secretar- 
ial work and 19 percent say they could work as nursing assistants. An im- 
portant point to make here is that 73 percent of the women say they feel they 



can do tome type of work, which gives a good Indication of the potential fe- 
male labor force on the reservation. Also, 68 percent of them said they 
would be willing to receive training for some '.ype of work if that would help 
them to stay on the reservation. 

It appears obvious that the Crow people are anxious and eager to be 
included in the labor force. In a specific way, for example, the men were 
asked what interest they would have in working if a recreation area were 
developed on the reservation, Specific interest was shown by 70 percent of 
the male population who said they would be interested in a job in such a pro- 
ject. 

Still another aspect of the potential labor force was investigated by 
asking both men and women about their willingness to leave the reservation 
if a job were available somewhere else. As with other questions, individual 
answers were possible in more than one specific item and so the following 
distribution of percentages totals more than 100. 

RELATIVE WILLINGNESS TO WORK OFF THE RESERVATION 
Item 



1 would move to another place If I were helped 
to move and get a job using my present 
skills 

i would move to another place if I were helped 
to move and get a job which would train me 
in new job skills 

I would be willing to take a job in the present 
state within 50 miles of the reservation 

I would be willing to take a job in the present 
state that was 50 or more miles from the 
reservation 

I would be willing to take a job outside the 
state of Montana 



Percentage 
Male Female 

51 44 

54 40 

58 48 

49 35 

42 30 



A significant trend is apparent. First, men appear more willing 
than women to move. Second, the farther the suggested mov^ could be, the 
less they would like to move. The possibility of getting the needed training 
along with the move appears to increase the number of both men and women 
who might be willing to leave the reservation to find a job, but the difference 
is not great. It is evident, however, that considering the strong traditional 
pull of the reservation, a large number of the Crow people are willing, and 
perhaps even anxious, to find more rewarding working roles. Indirectly, 
this provides a significant index of the potential labor force among the Crow 
population, 

5, The Skills of the Labor Force 
a. Formal education: 

The education of the male household head is as follows: 

School Years Completed 

Eight or less years of school 

More than 8 but less than 12 



Percentage 

44 

27 



11 



* 



School Years Completed 



Percentage s 



High School 1 3 

Some college or vocational school l 3 

Completed college 2 



This means that 71 percent of the male population have never com- 
pleted high school. However, it is evident that tht trend is changing. The 
following figures indicate that the younger people in the reservation are 
better educated. 



COMPLETED YEARS OF SCHOOLING OF MALES BY AGE 





8 years 


9-11 


High 


Some 




Age 


or less 


years 


School 


College 


College 






(Percentages) 


18-29 


19 


30 


23 


28 


0 


30-49 


47 


27 


13 


10 


3 


50-65 


63 


27 


4 


2 


4 


Over 65 


87 


6 


7 


0 


U 



These figures show that the younger the population, the higher the 
amount of formal education. That is, 7 percent of the oldest group have 
finished high school; 10 percent of those 50-65 years old have gone to high 
school and beyond; 26 percent of the 30-49 age group have done so, but 51 
percent of the younger group fall in this category. It can be observed that 
a large number of the middle-age group have completed college, but it is 
possible that a number of the younger people were in college at the time of 
the survey and were not included. This gives an indication of the education- 
al skills of the male population. 

For the female population of the reservation, the following distribu- 
tion gives a clear idea; 

School Years Completed Pe rcentage s 



Eight or less years of school 45 

More than 8 but less than 12 31 

High School 14 

Some college or vocational school 9 

Completed college 1 



Women Eeem to have less education than men on the reservation. Of 
all the women in the reservation 14 percent are high school graduates and 
10 percent have received education beyond high school. 

When age is taken into consideration, the description of the educa- 
tion of women is as follows: 



COMPLETED YEARS OF SCHOOLING OF FEMALES BY AGE 



Age 


8 years 
or less 


9-11 

years 


High 

School 


Some 

College 


College 


18-29 


23 


39 


( Percentages) 
25 


12 


1 


30-49 


46 


32 


11 


11 


0 


50-65 


69 


21 


6 


2 


2 


Over 65 


94 


6 


0 


0 


0 
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The same trend found among the males is also present among females. 
Among those 65 years old and older no high school graduates are present. On 
the other hand, 10 percent of the next younger age group, 22 percent of the 
one that follows, and 38 percent of those in the youngest age group, have com- 
pleted high school. In all these age groups considered, the males consistent- 
ly have received more education than the females. 

From the point of view of formal education, then, the educational 
skills in the reservation appear to be increasing. The survey indicates that 
28 percent of the males and 24 percent of the females, mostly young people, 
are ready to occupy work roles that demand at least a high school diploma. 

In all, about 58 percent of the total population In the reservation have re- 
ceived some high school education. 

b. Vocational Training 

The people were asked to list the completed vocational training 
which they considered their most important occupational asset. Among all 
males 25 percent claim to have at least one principal vocational training. 



Vocational Training of Men 


Percentage 


Autc repairs 


15 


Truck-driver and/or equipment operator 


1 5 


Painting and/or carpentry 


1 3 


Farming and/or ranching 


1 1 


Welding 


9 


Buslnes s skills 


5 


Miscellaneous skills 


32 


Total 


100 



But the situation on the reservation can be appreciated better if we 
add those who have had some vocational training even though they have not 
completed all the requirements yet. And the analysis by age shows in what 
age group these skills are concentrated. 

VOCATIONAL TRAINING OF MALES BY AGE 



Vocational Training 



Fainting and/or carpentry 
Auto repairs 

Truck driver/equipment operator 
Welding 

Farming and/or ranching 
Business skills 
Miscellaneous 



18-29 


30-49 


Percentages 
50-65 65+ 


Total 


16 


11 


33 


33 


15 


19 


14 


0 


33 


11 


16 


8 


n 


0 


11 


12 


9 


0 


0 


9 


5 


9 


17 


0 


8 


7 


5 


0 


33 


5 


25 


43 


33 


33 


37 



As it can be observed, of those that have received some training 9 
percent of the total have training in farming and 91 percent in some type of 
urban skill. 



It is important to note that the trend seems to be that skills in farm- 
ing and ranching are decreasing and are not very popular among the younger 
a ge groups. On the other hand there appears to be an increase in the skills 
of truck d riving , equipment operating, etr. , which would indicate that the 
Crow people have an urban orientation with respect to work. 
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Vocational Training of Women Percentage 



Secretarial 42 

Nursing 30 

Special school program 6 

Housekeeping 5 

Beauty operator 3 

Miscellaneous 12 

Total 100 



A number of women reported that they have had some vocational train- 
ing but that all requirements had not been completed. When this was con- 
sidered, 23 percent of the total female population were found to have some 
training. The distribution was also controlled for age. 

VOCATIONAL TRAINING OF FEMALES BY AGE 

Age 



Vocational Training 


18-29 


30-49 50-65 


65 + 


Total 








(Percentages) 






Sec retarial 


37 


46 


20 


0 


39 


Nur sing 


29 


28 


40 


100 


30 


Special school program 


11 


2 


0 


0 


6 


Beauty operator 


9 


2 


10 


0 


6 


Housekeeping 


0 


4 


10 


0 


3 


Crafts and sewing 


6 


2 


0 


0 


3 


Miscellaneous 


8 


15 


20 


0 


13 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 



This table shows that older women have received very little training 
but also that many younger women have received at least some type of train- 
ing. Secretarial training and nursing are by far the most important skills. 

c. Auto driving license 

Among the men on the reservation 46 percent have a driver's 
license and 13 percent have a chauffeur's license for a total of 59 percent 
on the reservation who can drive an automobile. Among the women 23 per- 
cent have a driver's license. The driving skill is necessary not only to 
drive to work but often to get and keep a job. It is possible th?t some of the 
unemployment on the reservation is related to transportation problems if a 
person who does not drive is also unable to get rides to and from work. Per- 
haps that is why 38 percent of the people expressed a desire for a bus system 
on the reservation, and 28 percent said that it was hard for them to find a 
job because cf transportation problems. 

6. Employment Situation on the Reservation 



The problem of employment on the reservation can be appreciated 
by the fact that only 50 percent of the heads of household {including female 
heads) arc working. Of these, ~~ percent have a low paying job, 14 percent 
have a job that pays better, and only 1 percent have a good paying job. The 
income for the people on the reservation comes essentially from three 
sources: 50 percent from a job or private enterprise, 20 percent from their 
land, and 30 percent from welfare, insurance, or the wife's employment. 
More specifically, this can be shown in the following table: 
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DISTRIBUTION OF INCOME LEVELS 
Income Level Percentage 



$ 1, 000 or less 


a year 


34 


$1, 001 to $3, ' 


10 a year 


38 


$3, 001 to $5, 


0 a year 


17 


$5,001 to $7 


>0 a year 


7 


Over $7, 000 


year 


5 



This indicates that 11 percent of the working population make $3,000 
a year or less. Only 12 percent of them make over $5, 000. ThiB is re- 
lated to the low stability of employment on the reservation as it can be ap- 
preciated by the following distribution: 

EMPLOYMENT STABILITY 



Item Percentage 

i Not working 50 

S Seasonal work 24 

Full-time work for less than one year 8 

Full-time work for over one year 18 



Thus, it appears that the vast majority of the working force on the 
reservation do not have steady and economically rewarding jobs. And it is 
possible to get a clearer view of this situation if the factors of education and 
training are considered in the analysis. To do this the population was di- 
vided into three groups with different education: those who have had some 
training beyond high school (9 percent), those who have completed high 
school (13 percent), and those who have had less than a high school educa- 
tion (77 percent). These three groups were then analyzed in terms of their 
employment status. The following table shows the distribution in percent- 
ages: 

EMPLOYMENT STATUS AND EDUCATION 



Employment status 




Education 






Less than 




More than 




high school 


High school 


high school 


Unemployed 


56 


38 


14 


Low 


35 


25 


43 


Middle 


9 


33 


35 


High 


0 


4 


8 



The above table Bhows clearly that education makes a difference- 
For the higher the education the higher the chance of getting a higher sta- 
tus job or simply getting any job. But the table also shows that on the res- 
ervation education does not guarantee employment. This 1b a point that 
cannot be overemphasized. For it would appear that unless the economic 
structure of the reservation is changed, that is, unless enough rewarding 
occupational roles are available to the people, education per se may not 
solve the complex problems facing the Crow people. Furthermore, the 
lack of employment for people who are educationally ready to accept it can 
lead to individual and social disorganization. This education-employment 
dislocation on the reservation can be very dtscourageing to the youth who 
may decide that education really may not solve their problems. 

Using the amount of education as control, we can also see some 
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important differences In the analysis of the population In terms of their 
income, the source of their Income, and their job stability. In percentages, 
this Is shown In the following table; 

INCOME, SOURCE OF INCOME, JOB STABILITY, AND EDUCATION 



Items 




Education 






Income 


Less than 
High school 


High school 


More than 
High School 


$ 1, 000 or less a year 


38 


29 


14 


$1,001 to $3, 000 a year 


40 


27 


27 


$3, 001 to $5, 00^ a year 


16 


14 


21 


$5, 001 to $7, 000 a year 


4 


14 


16 


Over $7, 000 a year 


2 


16 


22 


Source of Income 


Welfare St insurance 


36 


25 


8 


Land 


22 


16 


6 


Job and/or private enterprise 


42 


59 


84 


Job Stability 


Not working 


56 


35 


11 


Seasonal 


23 


26 


35 


Less than one year 


7 


10 


16 


Over one year 


14 


29 


38 



Again, as shown in the tables, education makes some important 
difference. However, we can still see that 11 percent of the people with 
more than high school education are not working and 8 percent of them are 
on welfare. This Is some evidence that the organisational structure on the 
reservation is somewhat out of balance and that some of the Crow people 
may not be able to fulfill all their needs while staying there. Again, the 
implications of this situation could be serious, particularly at a time when 
the youth are being encouraged to seek higher education. 

Another aspect of the employment situation on the reservation that 
is important to consider is the comparison of the employment desires of the 
people and their actual employment. As mentioned before, there is, par- 
ticularly among the young, an Interest in occupational pursuits that are 
mostly urbar 1 and mechanised, such as painting, carpentry, truck driving, 
heavy equipment operator, business, welding* factory work, mechanic, 
etc. These, however, are not the types of jobs the people have or have had 
in the past. When asked about their current or most recent job, they re- 
ported the following: 

CURRENT OR MOST RECENT EMPLOYMENT 



Employment Pe rcent^e 



Farming, ranching, laborer 58 

Truck driver/heavy equipment operator 13 

Painting and/or carpentry 8 

Business skills 5 

Tribal official 5 

Sugar factory 5 

U. S, Au .“'matlcs (factory) 3 
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Nursing and/or school assistants 

Arts and crafts 

Mechanic 



2 

. 5 

. 5 

The compar 1 ' a of the employment they have with what they would 
like to have suggests the possibility of great frustration on the reservation. 
For very few of the Crow people arc working or have worked at jobs that 
match their preference as stated before. It cannot be overemphasised that 
stable, satisfactory work is the basis not only of individual adjustment but 
also of community stability. Productive, significant, economically and 
emotionally rewarding work give;* man a s*nse of security ar.d a sense of 
social importance. The Crow people seem to know this well and seem to 
know that unless this employment-dislocation is solved, the solution of 
other problems on the reservation may not be forthcoming. 

7. Land Ownership and Involvement 

The Crow population is still very much interested In land. It is a 
fact, of course, that their involvement with the land differs greatly, and 
also that growing numbers of them are leaving the reservation to icule in 
urban centers, but nevertheless, the land has great significance in their 
life. A better understanding of this relationship to the land is possible if it 
is analysed by comparing people on the reservation who have a low socio- 
economic* status with those who have a high socioeconomic-status. Actually, 
because of the importance of the factor of landowne r ship and Involvement, 
the population was divided into four sociw^conomlc -status groups; and these 
groups were compared in terms of the amount of land they had, whether 
they were sole owners or had joint ownership, the income they derived from 
the land, and also the use Ihey made of the land. This type of analysis would 
tell who has how much land and what Income, and what use they make from 
it. This is shown In the following composite table. 

LAND OWNERSHIP AND INVOLVEMENT AND 
SOCIOECONOMIC STATUS 

Socioeconomic Status 







Low 






All 


Item 


Low 


Middle* 


Middle 




Groups 


Amount ol land 




(Percentages) 






Nona 


7 


12 


19 


20 


10 


Under 100 acres 


22 


24 


25 


0 


23 


100 to 900 acre • 


49 


43 


39 


60 


46 


1000 to 2000+ 


22 


21 


18 


20 


21 


Owner +hip 












No land 


6 


12 


18 


20 


10 


With others 


54 


31 


33 


20 


32 


Sole owner 


60 


57 


49 


60 


5B 


Income from land 












No income 


7 


12 


23 


20 


11 


200* S00 


4) 


45 


43 


40 


43 


600-960 


21 


24 


16 


0 


21 


1 000-1400 


9 


6 


7 


0 


8 


Over 1400 


20 


13 


11 


4t 


17 



17 



Use of land 



No land 7 12 

Land not used 2 1 

Leased to non-Indians 83 68 

Leased to Indians 4 2 

Leasing and /arming 2 8 

Used by self 2 9 



♦For this particular table the lower 
low middle categories. 



18 


20 


10 


4 


0 


2 


53 


20 


73 


2 


0 


3 


11 


40 


6 


12 


20 


6 



category was divided into ow ard 



These tables show that 90 percent of the respondents hr land of 
their own, most of them having between 100 and 900 acres. Slightiy over 
half of the respondents are sole owners of the land, and most of them get 
some money out of their land. However, 71 percent of the respondents get 
less than $1,000 a year from their land, The money obtained from the land 
Is overwhelmingly through leasing; 82 percent lease their land. TweWe 
percent use the land themselves. 



When socioeconomic status is taken into consideration, some trends 
appear. First, there Is a tendency for those who have no land to have a 
slightly higher socioeconomic status. Furthermore, the group that is most 
often included in the very low SES group is the group owning from 100 to 900 
acres. 



TMa tendency can probably be explained through a problem mentioned 
earlier; the lack of rewarding occupational roles on the reservation. Those 
who have land can survive without ,tn occupational role. Those who have no 
land either have to leave the reservation or get, somehow, a relatively sta- 
ble occupational rote. And this is what seems to be happening. 

It is also interesting to note that seme individuals with high socio- 
economic -status have high land invol »ment. F^-r example, 40 percent of 
the high SES group have an Income of over $1,400 from their land. Also, 
combtnlng those who lease and f m i m and those who farm themselves only 
(last two items of Use of Land), ve can see that 60 percent ar' in the high 
SES, 23 percent In the middle SES, and only l? percent and 4 percent respec- 
tively on the ver SES categories. 

This seems to indicate that a few Indlvidt als have stable and relative- 
ly high Occupational roles, but having land, they are also able to Invest in 
their land from their occupational income, eventually getting a good income 
from both land and job. These individuals, however, are few, only 12 per- 
cent as the last column indicates. 

The Implications of these two major findings are quite important in 
terms of reservation affatra. That there is a great scarcity of occupational 
roles is a fact* But since it follows that everybody needs some income to 
survive, a large portion of the respondents are able to survive through some 
income from their land and occasional work. Those without land have to 
have more stable jobs and usually do get them. (And this, of course, does 
not include the unknown number of those who left the reservation n order to 
seenre a more reliable Income. ) But those who have good jobs and land are 
able to invest In their land themselves and eventually have income from both. 

A question of particular importance was to determine the character- 
istics of those who were getting a rewarding income from their land. The 
analysis here is be groups of different Income level and this is shown in 
percentages In the following table. 
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LAND OWNERSHIP AND INVOLVEMENT BY INCOME 



i 

I 



llem Income Level 





No 


200- 


600- 


1000- 


Over 




Income 


$00 


900 


uoo 


1400 


Amount of lan<? 


No land 


100 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Under 100 acres 


3 


78 


13 


0 


6 


100 lo 900 acres 


1 


48 


27 


1 1 


13 


1000 lo 2000 


0 


17 


2$ 


13 


4$ 


Ownership 


No land 


100 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Y/ith others 


0 


$6 


24 


$ 


1$ 


Sole owner 


1 


4$ 


23 


10 


21 


Use of land 


Not leasing 


8$ 


13 


2 


0 


0 


Lea sing 


0 


$2 


2$ 


8 


1$ 


Farming Ic leasing 


0 


30 


17 


s' 


49 


Farming alone 


13 


22 


1 3 


17 


3$ 



There items lo lie a relationship between ownership of land and In- 
come frorr. land: the larger ihe amount of land owned, the higher the Income. 
Generally, Ihe iole owner of land ge*s more money from hi* land than Ihe 
co-owner of land, but Ihe difference la usually rathe ** small. TSrose who use 
Iheir land only for leasing seem lo get lees money than those wh'i either 
lease and farm or ranch, or those who farm or ranch without leasing. When 
those who lease only and those who at least farm some of their land are com- 
pared, we find that $2 percent of those who tease only 9 + 1 $$00 or less a 
year from Iheir land; (and 2$ percent make $900 or Use) but only 22 percent 
of those who farm their own land make $$00 or less a year from their land 
(and only 13 percent make $900 or less a year from their land). 

But fatming is no guarantee of larger income. As a matter of fact, 
at mentioned before, those few individuals who work their land and also 
have a high Income are Ihe ones who also have a relatively high socioeco- 
nomic status job. 

In other words, farming one’s own land seems to provide a greater 
chance of higher income than leasing alone. Yet farming is not necessarily 
an assurance of high income. As shown earlier, Ihe individual who is ihe 
most successful In farming is Ihe one who also has an occupational role on 
the labor maikel where perhaps he acquires both know-how and some Sur- 
plus money and, by investing both in hia land, he makes a belter living 

S. tnvolvement in Tribal Affairs and Expectations from Leaders 

A significant number of the Crow people are interested in the affairs 
of the reservation, but Iheir degree of involvement differs from issue to 
issue. First, 36 percent of Ihe population report that they have at‘ended 
some meetings, though only II percent of there say they ha\e attended four 
or more meeting*. 

Whether this participation is viewed as high or low, the fact is that 
their involvement is signlP ant if we judge %>f the number of people who 
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responded lo the Urge number of questions presented to them, 

The analysis of the Urge number of responses obtained shows thst 
respondents are very interested In job opportunities. Also, those who 
participated in answering there questions were very osger to give answers, 
as many of them gave several answers to each question. However, on the 
basil of the number of responses, it seems that the respondents were more 
anxious to respond to questions asking for suggestions. They were less 
anxious to r**.:t to questions about their awareness of programs the tribal 
council vai Involved In or about their evaluation <>f tribal leaders. 

But in analysing the responses, it should be taken into constderaH'n 
that only slightly over half of the respondents actually conti ibuted to the 
responses. In other words, about half of the population eagerly made sug- 
gestions and gave responses, bu\ half of the population remained silent, 
Therefore, the anilysti is only concerned here with the responses of the 
vocal hall of the population. 

SUGGESTIONS AND OPINIONS ABOUT RESERVATION ISSUES 

Percentsge 

mentioning 

Issues issues 



What should be done to increase job opportunities ? 

Have Indians establish facilities on reservation 
and provide jobs $S 

Bring Anglo facilities on reservation and provide 
jobs U 

Help train and educate people I 3 

What money-making projects should tribe have? 

Establish urban enterprises (factorirs, grocery 
store, pawn shop, etc. ) 38 

Establish rural enterprises (raise cattle, buy 
Tchirgi ranch} 3S 

Develop natural resources (recreation site 
natural resources) 19 

Train people for jobs t 

Whit should tribal council do? 

Provide jobs lor people 34 

Provide easier access to loins ot money 33 

Get back complete lee ses fo.’ Indians 1? 

Set up vocational cr other educational facilities 16 

What da you expect from your tribal leaders? 

Provide occupational roles for tribe 71 

Provide opportunity for jobs and loans ?4 

Utilise labor force 16 

Bring Industry reservation 10 

Invest and make money for tribe ll 

Promote educational programs and scholarships 9 

Get land lessea back for Indian people 9 

Programs tribal council is involved with: 

C.A.P. 7 

N.Y.C. 4 

HeadStart 4 

Campbell Ranch l 

Yellow- Tail dam 1 3 
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Rug Factory 
Housing program 
Tchirgi Ranch 



n 
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Feelings about what Tribal Leaders do now. 



Positive feeling* 
None expressed 
Negative feelings 



35 

46 

19 



Without exception, all the responses sre concerned with the creation 
of occupational rolea for those on the reservation. And the people alao ex* 
press their feelings concerning the manner of solving the employmt f prob- 
lem. The important thing here is not whether they a/e right or wro.ig in 
their proposed solutio is, for individuals with different needs and hnowledge 
usually have different solutions. But the important point is that In express- 
ing them* rlvea, they express their perception of the problem and thv'lr desire 
to solve it. Tfey are involved and they expect the leadership to be involved. 

It is of significant interest, however* to note that almost twice as many favor 
the establishment of Indian organisations which might provide jobs (55 per- 
cent) rather than the establishment of Anglo organisation to do the same >32 
percent). 

In other words, the respondents are extremely aware of the need for 
organisations that can provide occupational rolea on the reservation, but 
they prefer Indian organisations to an organisation set up by Anglos. This 
Is Uter ratified by the limited interest In bringing industry to the reserva- 
tion. 

Again, In the second issue, the respondents were eager to suggest 
money-making projects to their tribal leaders. And when these suggestions 
were evaluated, it appeared that more responses were in favor or urban* 
typo of enterprises (like the establishment of factories, a grocery store* a 
pawn store, etc.) rather than rural enterprises. However, the difference 
between the two types of responses it so small that it can be said that both 
types of enterprises would be welcome on the reservation. Alto 19 percent 
favored the develop nent of natural resources and 8 percent favored further 
t raining f acilitiea. 

Thus far, then, the Crow people favor the establishment of urban* 
like organisations set up by Indians to employ Indians. 

The great Interest in occupational roles is shown a*ain in the re* 
sponses to (he third issue. The two favored responses (provide jobs for 
people and provide easier access to loans or money) can be translated again 
as the desire on (he part of the respondents for occupational roles: 34 per- 
cent of the responses faror dependence on an organisation established on the 
reservation, while 33 percent of the responses favor greater access to money 
so that the pe^le themselves are helped to create their own organisation. 

The response to the next issue also Indicates a desire on the part of the 
respondents to establish their own organisation that would provide occupa- 
tional roles. This means that 34 percent are for some Indian group estab- 
lishing an organisation which would provide occupational rotes and 50 per- 
cent are for facilities being provided for them to establish their own 
Organisation which would ptovide occupational roles. 

Responses to the fourth issue ratify the earlier findings that at least 
some of the people want opportunities to develop their own organisation*. 

Thus 80 percent of the responaet Indicate interest in Occupational roles and/ 
or in being helped in making it on their own (get land leases back)* And II 
percent of (he responses suggest that the tribal leaders invest and make money 
for the tribe. Also, 9 percent of the responses ask for more educational 
programs and scholarships. 
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Plini iftj Orientation to the Future 



So far, the major problem the Crow Reservation has is the lack of 
rewarding and stable occupational roles for the people. Education is rela- 
tively high, training is present, orientation toward mechai.ired role* is 
present, interest in acquiring such occupational roles is thero, but the 
available occupationsl roles are quite limited. As a matter of fact, the 
desire for occupational role a appears to motivate most respondents to an- 
swer positively to the Idea of movlrg off the reservation, although their re* 
lvctanct to do so is quite obvious and can be explained on the basis of their 
orl?ntstion toward the extended family. 

The problem itself seems to suggest two alternative solutions, both 
extremely complex to icMeve. The first one would be the breaking down of 
the extended famitywhtch, ofcourae, is not necessarily desirable. Without 
the ties of the extended fsmtty, the better-ed rated and better*tralned Lndi* 
vlduals en »he reaervatfon could feel free to nr, ive from the reservation and 
offer their services wherever desirable jobs are tvatlabie* 

T he iccond solution is the development of rewarding otiupaUo..'! 
rolea t.t the r tscrvMion itself, a very complex problem *hich, as seen 
earlier, is not simply the bringing of money to develop land but may demand 
industrial. tali >n of the area. 

To consider this issue more specifically we can analyse the responses 
made by the Crovt people when asked abov.t their plans and ideas towaro the 
future, especially wivh respect to their land. The table that follows shows 
the percentage of those who responded to tho questions: 

EXPRESSED DESIRES RELATIVE TO FUTURF LAND USE 



Item Percentage 



Farm land themselves 10 

Ranch themselves 22 

Get back from les sor 8 

Build home on land 4 

Interest in getting special training to help in using 

land themselves 56 

Interest In setting up a co-op 43 

Interest l:, forming corporation 24 

Using land for business establishments 20 

*Fould need to sell land to set up business 30 

Feel like selling some land 19 

Do not feel like selling any land 62 

Leaders could help in developing land (through loans, 

use of machinery) 19 

Leaders could help in raising lease prices 4 

Leaders could help get land back 4 



It Is significant again to note that only a few may want to farm the 
land. Twice as many, or 22 percent would want to go Into ranching. And 
it would appear that the desire to get the land back from teasing is also on 
the increase. The orientation to urban life and urban employment is evi- 
dent by the 19 percent who feel that they might sell at least some land. Of 
the several ways proposed lo help in the development of the land the most 
popular One was special training; slightly over half of the total number of 
respondents approved. Almost half of the sample showed interest in selling 
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up a co-op, but only 24 percent were tn favor of forming ft corporation. Only 
20 percent were Interested tn using their land for business establishment*. 

In other words, over 50 percent are interested tn at least improving their 
occupation;! roles; almost half of the population is Interested In setting up 
a co-op, but the Idea of setting up a corporation or business is not too at- 
tractive to them. 

There Is little doubt that the Crow people are attached to their land 
and that they do not want to sell it, even though some of them recognise 
that doing so would bring them some Immediate benefits. 

Few of the respondents perceive the tribal leaders as helpers tn the 
development of the land. Specifically, 33 percent of the respondents state 
that they do not feel the tribal leaders could help them use the land more 
effectively. *juI 38 percent ssy that the tribal leaders could help. Of these, 
19 percent feel they coild help tn the problems of getting the land back. 

Another Important point is evident. While almost 30 percent of the 
population claimed earlier that the kind of work they felt they cHd do best 
was farming and ranching, here to this table we find that W> percent express 
interest in some training so that they may learn to use the land themselves. 
This wovid seem to indicate a lot of insight on the part of the Crow people. 
For i.i order to fet up a complete farm or ranch they seem to know thst 
muc'i more than just simple farming and ranching skill* are necessary. 

T: * seem to want know-how in bu-lneas organisation and management 

whu h could include knowledge of j. .oduction a, id distribution techniques. 
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PART THREE 

ANALYSIS OF ATTITUDES BY THREE SELECTED VARIABLES 



The previous analysis of the data has shown some important charac- 
teristics of the Crow population by c ross -tabulating some key factors by 
age, sex, education, and Income. That analysis was mainly in reference to 
actual conditions and actual behavior of the people. The analysis presented 
in this part of the report, however, refers mainly to attitudes of the Crow 
people concerning education, tribal affairs, and future land utilisation. 

The analysis of these attitudes Is done in terms of their correlation with 
three selected variables: socioeconomic status (SES), rural-urban resi* 
dence, and extent of land Involvement. For example, the an. v§i§ will 
show the difference in attitude toward education, toward tribal affairs, and 
toward future lend utilisation by those people in the reservation who are in 
each of the three social classes, or low, midole, and high SES. The same 
analysis will be presented for those from rural and urban residence on the 
reservation and also for those who differ in their extent of Isnd involvement. 

The three variables (socioeconomic • status, urban-rural residence 
and extent of land involvcnemt) were selected because of their value as pre- 
dictors of differences in attitudes. It is Important to know if what the Crow 
people think about iheir affairs and aspirations is related to certain condl- 
tions such as tow or high socioeconomic slstus, living in the urban or rural 
part of the reservation, or having a high or low involvement with the land. 

■ ,, T , h . e me#,ur * ° ? »ocioeconomk- status consisted in combining the 

tndividua, s formal education, his vocations! trailing, his occupational 
position, the source and amount of his income, and the stability of his Job 
The responses tc each item were scored and tabulated ar.d thiee groups 
were formed: the low social class with 221 persons, the middle social 
class with III persons, and the high social class with IS persons. 

The meacure of rural-urban residence was on the basis of the loca- 
tion of the people in the reservation. Lodge Crass and Crow Agency were 
considered relatively urban on the basis of the population concentration, 
while the other communities (Black Lodge, Pryor, Wyola, St. Xavier, etc.) 
were considered rural. This decision was based on the principle that people 
living in larger ccmmunities Msualiy develop or have different attitudes from 
people living in rural areas, ft was also based on the idea that larger com- 

munities usually provide greater occupational opportunities. Of course, it 

was no* known to what extent these principles were true on the Crow Reser- 
vation. 



To measure the extent of land involvement, several items were con- 
sidered. The income from land, the amount of land owned, the sole or 
shared ownership Of the land, and the present use of the land (whether leased 
or worked by Owner). Four categories of land Involvement were derived: 
those having no land, and those having a low, average, or high involvement 
with the lend. As it can be seen in the tables presented at the end of each 
section, it is apparent that some differences in attitudes are related to the 
situation in which people find themselves on the reservation. 

Before presenting that analysis, however, we wanted to know the 
relationship between the selected variables themselves. That is, the rela- 
tionship between rural-urban residence and socioeconomic status and also 
the extent of land involvement and socioeconomic slstus. The first is shown 
in the following table: 
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RESIDENCY AND SOCIOECONOMIC STATUS 



SES Residence 



Urban Rural 

(I ereentage i) 



ILgh 


13 


6 


Middle 


37 


^9 


Low 


JO 


65 


Total 


100 


100 



It would appear that there is a larger number of people in the urban 
areas who have a higher socioeconomic status. It is perhaps of equal impor- 
tance to note, however, that even in the urban areas the number of people 
with low socioeconomic status is relatively high. The next table shows the 
relationship of the other two variables: 

EXTENT OF LAND INVOLVEMENT AND SOCIOECONOMIC STATUS 



SES 



High 

Middle 

Low 



Extent of Land Involvement 



Land 


Low 


Average 


High 




(Percentages) 




15 


1 1 


8 


10 


45 


34 


to 


33 


40 


55 


6i 


57 



The pattern appears to be that the less the extent of land involvement 
the higher the socioeconomic status. It seems that the more dependent the 
people are on the land, or eht more involved they are with it, the less suc- 
cessful they seem to be in terms of socioeconomic - status. It is perhaps the 
lack of dependency on the land that motivates the people to seek and achieve 
stable employment even when they live on the reservation. 



The analysis of (he three selected variables can now be presented. 

To give a clear view of the statistical analysis of attitude* about the three 
issues (Education, Tribal Affairs and Future Land Use) by the three se- 
lected variables (SES, Rural-Urban Residence and Extent of Land Involve- 
ment), the following ch\rt may be useful: 

SELECTED VAkiABLES Related to: ATTITUDE TOWARD 



Socioeconomic * status - - . * ^ 4 ^ 

Rural-Urban Residence - - - - \ 1‘.’ * EDUCATION 

Extent of Land Involvement 

Socioeconomic -status 

Rural-Urban Residence - ■ -] - - - r f -TRIBAL AFFAIRS 

Extent of Land Involvement 

Socioeconomic-status . - „ 

Rural-Urban Residence - FUTURE LAND USE 

Extent of Land Involvement 

The above chart indicates that each of the three socioeconomic- status 
groups on the reservation, as well aa each of the two residence groups and 
also each of the four groups in land involvement, are being compared in 
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termi of their respective attitudes toward education, tribal affatn, >nd fu- 
ture land use* 

ATTITUDES TOWARD EDUCATION 

First we consider the attitude toward education, A* we have aeen, 

61 percent of the total population encourage their children to go to college. 

Of theae 47 percent feel that college is ex.remely important while 16 per- 
cent say only that it is important. 

Analysing this attitude toward college, we find that those who en- 
courage their children to go to college tend to be from the high socioeco- 
nomic status group. Most of them also are in the group with high land 
Involvement. It seems that goals of high education are related primarily 
to socioeconomic status; on the other hand, those who just express the feel- 
ing that college Is important tend to be from the urban group and mostly 
from the group that has no land. 

The Crow people directly and ind.rectly also suggest some of the 
means to achieve educational goals. Some feel that the schools should modi- 
fy their approach. Others feci that finarcial support and the health of the 
children should be improved. A third gioup feel that both the children and 
the parents should improve their performsnee. 

Those who tndicite thst the schools should improve tend to come 
from the low socioeconomic status group. They also tend to be urban and 
have a low land involvement. The ones advocating greater financial and 
health facilities tend to be from the middle socioeconomic status group. 

They also lend to be rural and some have high land Involvement while others 
have average land involvement. On the other hand, those who feel that the 
improvement must come from parents snd children tend to come from the 
high socioeconomic status group, are mostly urban, and have no land. 

To put it in another way, the reipondents can be divided into those 
who advocate, respectively, changes in school, financial help, and covin* 
sellng. The urban, low socioeconomic status group with low land involve- 
ment tend to complain about the schools. The rural group, with high land 
Invotvvment, complain mostly about lack of money and health. The urbaf\ 
high socioeconomic status group, with to land, tend to perceive that the 
main problem of education is related to poor students and parent performance. 

The pattern is complete when wt analyte the recommend at ions made 
by these groups. The percent who recommend economic help come from 
the lower socioeconomic group, are mostly vrban, and have high land in- 
volvement. The 47 percent who recommend counseling tend lo come mostly 
from the high socioeconomic status group, are urban, and ha't no land. 

It is undeniable that the Crow people are interested in the achieve* 
menU of higher education by their children. Interestingly enough, however, 
not all groups on (he reservation see education in the same way, nor do they 
conceive of the same solutions. The following three tables present the find- 
ings in more detail: 
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EDUCATION It SOCIOECONOMIC STATUS 



j Attitude Toward Education 


Socioeconomic Status 




Low 


Average 


Nigh 






(Percentages) 




i Encourage college for children 


62 


60 


66 


| College education is extremely important 


42 


52 


58 


Why people drop out of school: 








School's fault 


39 


50 


54 


Lack of money or health 


56 


38 


15 


Parents 1 or children's fault 


2$ 


52 


47 


Recommendations to help complete college: 








i Economic help 


56 


55 


30 


Counseling, encouragement 


44 


45 


70 



EDUCATION fc RESIDENCE 



Altitude Toward Education 



Rjsidence 



Urban Rur*l 



Encourage college for children 

College education U extremely important 

Why people drop out of school: 

School's fault 

Lack of money or health 

Parents' or children's fault 

Recommendations to help complete college: 
Economic help 
Counseling, encouragement 



(Percentages) 


61 


61 


64 


25 


36 


33 


32 


38 


32 


29 


50 


56 


50 


44 



EDUCATION It EXTENT OE LAND INVOLVEMENT 



Attitude Toward EdiK»U<>«> Extent of Lend Ifttr&Uement 

No L*ftd Low Aver»|e Hifh 
(Percentages) 



Encourage college for children 


35 


60 


63 


78 


College education is extremely 
Important 


55 


48 


45 


47 




27 



Why people drop out of school: 



School's fault 


32 


42 


33 


32 


Lack of money or health 


32 


32 


36 


35 


Parents* or children's fault 


36 


27 


31 


32 


Recommendations to help complete 










college: 








66 


Economic help 


37 


49 


54 


Counseling, encouragement 


63 


51 


45 


34 



ATTITUDES TOWARD TRIBAL AFFAIRS 

Ai we have said before, the Crow people almoit overwhelmingly ask 
for job opportunities For example, the combined reiponiei to several 
question* indicate that about 90 percent of the reservation population would 
like to change or improve their employment status. As it would be expected, 
the most consistent demand comes from the groups with low and average 
socioeconomic status ‘-those who have no land and are in the urban areas. 

To Increase employment opportunities, 55 percent of the suggestions given 
by the people indicate the preference for the establishment of Indian facili- 
ties on the reservation. This compares with 32 percent who suggest that 
Anglo facilities should be established. It is also interesting to note that 
38 percent of the responses suggest the establishment of urban enterprises 
while 35 percent prefer the establishment of rural enterprises. Also, 19 
percent suggest that the natural resources of the reservation be developed. 

Analysing the data by the three selected variables, it is evident that 
all socioeconomic classes favor the establishment of Indian facilities. Rural 
residence and people with high land involvement also favir Indian facilities. 
On the other hand, it is those who have no land that favor the establishment 
of Anglo facilities. The choice of urban enterprises is greater among those 
of low socioeconomic status and those who have no land, while rural enter- 
prises are preferred mostly by the group with middle socioeconomic status 
and those with low and average land involvement. The development of nat- 
ural resources is suggested more often by the high socioeconomic status 
group, those from urban rcsiden e, end those who have low land involve- 
ment. 



Some aspects of the altitude toward tribal affairs on the part of the 
Crow people are manifested in the form of recommendations they make for 
the solution of reservation problems. Some suggest the creation of jobs 
w tie others suggest that money and loan' be made available. Some would 
like to get the leased land back from Anglo farmers; also more vocational 
and educational facilities established. A small number advocate that in* 
vestments be made by the tribe, and a few would like to see some indusit; 
brought to the reservation. 

The suggestion for loans and money is favored by both the low and 
middle socioeconomic status groups and the groups with average and n> 
land involvement. It is the low socioeconomic status group with average- 
low land involvement who suggest getting the leased land back for the Indians. 
Vocational and educational facilities are preferred by the high socioeconomic 
status group, and those who ate from the urban areas and have no land in* 
volvement. Financial Investment by the tribe was advocated mostly by the 
urban, high socioeconomic status group with high land Involvement. 

It is significant that bringing industry to the reservation is advocated 
mostly by the high socioeconomic status group, particularly those who have 
no land. In general it appears that those who have no land and are least 
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occupationally successful are in a hurry and would favor whatever means 
are available to bring fast results. The more successful, and also those 
with land, are more apt to recommend the use of their own assets: their 
know-how, or their land, or both. These findings are presented in more 
detail in the fallowing three tables: 

ATTITUDES TOWARD TRIBAL AFFAIRS AND SOCIOECONOMIC STATUS 

Attitud e Tow ard Tribal Affairs S ocioeconomic Status 

Low Average High 
(Percentage s) 

What should be done to increase job 
opportunitie s ? 

Have Indians establish facilities on 



reservation and provide jobs 


55 


56 


56 


Bring Anglo facilities on reserva- 
tion and provide jobs 


31 


32 


31 


Help train and educate people 


14 


12 


13 



What money-making projects should 
tribe have ? 



Establish urban enterprises 


43 


38 


23 


Establish rural enterprises 


33 


38 


33 


Develop natural resources 


15 


17 


38 


j Train pe ople for jobs 


8 


7 


6 


RECOMMENDATIONS: 


• Provide easier access for leans, money 


34 


33 


25 


f Get back leases for Indians 


20 


15 


3 


/ Bring industry to reservation 


6 


7 


17 


Invest and make money for tribe 


10 


11 


22 


Set up vocational or educational 


facilities 


13 


16 


33 



ATTITUDE TOWARD TRIBAL AFFAIRS & RESIDENCE 
Attitude Toward Tribal Af f airs Residence 

Urban Rural 

(Percentage s) 



What should be done to increase job 
opportunities ? 

Have Indians establish facilities on 



reservation and provide jobs 


55 


58 


Bring Anglo facilities on reservation 






and provide jobs 


32 


30 


j Help train and educate people 


13 


12 


What money-making projects should tribe have? 






Establish urban enterprises 


39 


38 


Establish rural enterprises 


35 


36 


Develop natural resources 


20 


16 


i Train people for jobs 


6 


1U 
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What should tribal council do? 



Provide jobs for people 


31 


39 


Provide easier access for loans, money 


32 


34 


Get back complete leases for Indians 
Set up vocational or educational 


17 


18 


facilitie s 


19 


10 


What do you expect from your tribal leaders? 


Provide occupational roles for tribe 


74 


68 


Provide opportunity for jobs and loans 


52 


54 


Utilize labor force 


12 


11 


Bring industry to reservation 


10 


3 


Invest and make money for tribe 
Promote educational programs and 


10 


12 


scholarships 


8 


1 l 


Get land leases back for Indian people 


o 


8 



ATTITUDE TOWARD TRIBAL AFFAIRS & EXTENTOF LAND INVOLVEMENT 



Attitude Toward Tribal Affairs Extent of Land Involvement 



No 


Land 


Low 


Average 


High 


What should be done to increase 
job opportunities? 

Have Indians establish 
facilities on reservation 
and provide jobs 


39 


( Percentage s) 
55 59 


60 


Bring Anglo facilities on 
reservation and provide jobs 


39 


33 


30 


25 


Help train and educate people 


22 


12 


1 1 


15 


What money-making projects should 
tribe have? 

Establish urban enterprises 


52 


36 


36 


43 


Establish rural enterprises 


25 


36 


38 


33 


Develop natural resources 


15 


20 


18 


17 


Train people for jobs 


8 


8 


8 


7 


What should tribal council do? 

Provide jobs for people 


33 


37 


34 


31 


Provide easier access for loans, 
money 


33 


29 


35 


31 


Get back complete leases for 
Indian s 


7 


15 


21 


13 


Set up vocational or educational 
faciliH* * 


27 


20 


10 


25 


What do you expect from your tribal 
l eade r s ? 

Provide occupational roles for 
tribe 


88 


73 


67 


71 


Provide opportunity for jobs 
and loans 


64 


56 


48 


56 


Utilize labor force 


12 


10 


14 


6 


Bring industry to reservation 


12 


7 


5 


9 


Invest and make money for tribe 


8 


10 


1 l 


16 



o 




30 



I 



Promote educational programs 
and scholarships 
Get land leases back for Indian 
people 



4 

0 



11 

7 



11 6 
11 6 



ATTITUDE TOWARD FUTURE LAND USE 



A little over one-third of thr Crow population show some interest in 
using their land. The desire to use the land for ranching is expressed by 
ZZ percent, while 10 percent would like to farm their land; and 4 percent 
say that they would like to build their home on it. 

Analyzing the responses by the three selected variables, it appears 
that those who want to use the land themselves are from the high socioeco- 
nomic status group, live in urban areas, and have a high land involvement. 
Ranching is preferred to a higher degree by those of high socioeconomic 
status, of urban residence, and with average land involvement. Farming, 
on the other hand, is preferred by those with low socioeconomic status, of 
rural residence, and with low land involvement. This would seem to indi- 
cate that those contemplating using their own land are those with a high 
socioe conomic - status who also happen to be the ones relatively successful 
and stable in employment. An important thing to know is that there is al- 
ready a small number of people in the reservation who seem to be success- 
ful in terms of employment and who also are involved in working success- 
fully their own land. It would appear that if an individual becomes success- 
ful in his employment, and if he is able and willing to invest personally in 
his land, either in ranching or farming, he has a good chance of becoming 
successful in both endeavors. The findings suggest that the high socio- 
economic status group on the reservation are doing precisely that. It 
doesn't seem to be easy to be successful by working the land alone. But 
is one becomes successful in the job market, it may be possible to increase 
that success by working the land also. 

In this respect it is interesting to know that 56 percent Fay that they 
are interested in getting agricultural training, 43 percent are interested in 
using the land through the formation of a cooperative, Z4 percent would pre- 
fer the formation of a corporation, and Z0 percent would prefer to set up 
their own business establishments. The ones favoring training are mostly 
from the High socioeconomic status group, have rural residence, and have 
high land involvement. Those who favor a cooperative tend to be from the 
middle socioeconomic status group, are also rural, and have a high land 
involvement. Those in favor of a corporation represent the low socioeco- 
nomic status group and come from those with low as well as high land in- 
volvement. It is those from the middle socioeconomic group with. high land 
involvement who favor the netting up of f ^eir own businesses. The trend 
becomes apparent again that the high Si r loeconomic status group on the 
reservation sees a strong possibility and desirability of utilizing the land 
themselves. 



With a respect to future land use, only a small number of the popu- 
lation have some recommendations. Specifically, 19 percent of them rec- 
ommend increased use of loans and machinery, 4 percent recommend the 
return of some of the leased land and also of raising the payment for leased 
land. It is the middle socioeconomic status group, of urban residence, and 
with low land involvement, who advocate the increased use of loans and 
machinery. It is the high socioeconomic group, of rural residence, and with 
high land involvement, that suggests the return of leased land. It seems 
that the high socioeconomic status group feel3 confident enough to demand 
the return of the land. They are the ones who seem to be ready to make 
productive use of their own land. Their number, however, is very small. 
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In general the data indicate that the majority of the Crow people do not feel 
quite ready to handle the challenge of working their own land. The few that 
appear to be ready are those who are already successful in an occupational 
role and who appear to feel more secure in terms of both economic assets 
as well as know-how. The following three tables present these findings in 
more detail: 

ATTITUDE TOWARD LAND USE AND SOCIOECONOMIC STATUS 



Attitude Toward Land Use 


Socioeconomic 


Status 




Low 


Average 

(Percentage 


High 

s) 


Want to use land themselves 


34 


40 


42 


Use of land (only for those who said 
would use land themselves) 


Ranching 


64 


73 


73 


Farm ing 


30 


25 


20 


Build home 


6 


2 


7 


Interest in agricultural training 


53 


59 


61 


Use of land through a co-op 


42 


47 


39 


Use of land under corporation 


27 


21 


16 


Use of land for business establishment 


19 


21 


18 


How can tribal leaders help in using land 
bette r ? 


Loans and use of machinery 


70 


74 


64 


Get land back 


14 


9 


36 


Raise land lease 


16 


13 


0 



ATTITUDE TOWARD LAND USE AND RESIDENCE 



Attitude Toward Land Lise 


Residence 






U rban 


R ral 




( Percentage 


!S) 


Want to use land themselves 

Use of land (only for those who said 
would use land themselves) 


39 


35 


Cattle and ranching 


72 


62 


F arming 


22 


34 


Build home 


6 


4 


Interest in agricultural training 


54 


59 


Use of land through a co-op 


42 


43 


Use Land under corporation 


24 


24 
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land for business establishment 


20 


20 


can tribal leaders help in using land 






better? 






Loans and use cl machinery 


78 


61 


Get land back 


12 


18 


Raise land leases 


10 


20 



ATTITUDE TOWARD LAND USE & EXTENT OF LAND INVOLVEMENT 
Attitude Toward Land Use Extent of Land Involvement 





No 


Land 


Low Average 

(Pe rcentages) 


High 


Want to use land themselves 

Use of land {only for those who 

said would use land themselves) 




34 


44 


49 


Cattle and ranching 




- 


53 


75 


68 


Farming 




- 


37 


22 


27 


Liild home 




- 


10 


3 


5 


Interest in agricultural training 




5 


54 


64 


71 


Use of land through a ro-op 




- 


41 


51 


53 


Use of land under corporation 




• 


30 


25 


19 


Use land for business establishment 

How can tribal leaders help in using 
bette r ? 


land 




20 


22 


11 


Loans and use of machinery 






77 


74 


50 


Get land back 




- 


15 


n 


25 


Rais e land lea se 




- 


8 


15 


25 
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IV. 



CONCLUSION 



On the basis of the analysed data it would appear that the Crow people 
are facing a major dilemma. Their present education prepares them mostly 
for urban-type employment, and yet this type of employment is limited on 
the reservation so that only a relatively small number of people can find re- 
warding jobs. Most rural-type employment, on the other hand, is seasonal 
and relatively unrewarding economically. Because of this it might be said 
that a good many of the Crow people are overeducated and this at a time when 
education Is considered to be the most effective means of upward mobility. 
That is, they are over.lucated if they want to stay on the reservation since 
occupational roles are so limited the re. Of course, one alternative is to 
leave the reservation to seek rewarding employment. 

However, Indian culture emphasizes the importance of the family, 
and leaving the re servation pe rmanently is practically out of the question 
for many of the people. Moreover, attachment to the land is definitely 
another important factor in the Indian's reluctance to leave the reservation. 

The survey shows that mo. t of the respondents seem aware of this 
dilemma and they also appear to be groping for possible answers. As stated 
before, most of the people regard education as the answer. However, the 
data show that even relatively well-educated individuals on the reservation 
have been unable to secure steady, permanent, full-time employment. Also, 
some respondents appear to be already concerned about the failure of educa- 
tion alone to solve the problem. 

Another answer proposed by some of the respondents is the possibility 
of using the land more intensively. In general, however, enthusiasm for this 
solution ?s relatively low. U seems that rural employment is not perceived 
as being rewarding, for certainly it hasn r t been in the past. Also, only a 
third of the respondents have acquired agricultural skills. Moreover, their 
occupational self-image appears to be mostly that of urban workers. 

It must be pointed out, however, that the Crow people do not appear 
to have lost self-confidence, for a good number of them express the desire 
for the establishment of urban-type Indian facilities developed by Indians 
which would provide sufficient occupational roles right there on the reser- 
vation. As one considers this dilemma it would appear that the Crow people 
are faced vith the following three alternatives: (i) they might continue with 
the employment assistance program and obtain training for urban jobs, mov- 
ing to urban centers and practically giving up their land and their community; 
(E) they might prepare themselves for occupational roles of higher status 
which will probably be increasingly available in the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
structure; (3) they might create jobs right on the reservation which may be 
urban and/or rural and which may be directed by Indians and/or whites. 

The first alternative could be seen as a very practical solution as it 
is the one typically used by other people facing the same problem. This can 
be seen, for example, in the case of the white farm families. Most white 
farmers know that their land cannot accommodate all their children so they 
encourage their children to seek employment away from the farm. We know, 
of course, that rural migration to urban centers is constantly on the increase. 
This is not to say, however, that this solution automatically satisfies the 
needs of the Indian people. For while white people emphasize material suc- 
cess and achievement, Indians do not particularly follow that way of social 
and self-validation. Also, while the white people have long emphasized the 
conjugal family, the Indian people still depend greatly on the extended fam- 
ily system which is more difficult to maintain in the urban centers. 
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The Crow people are aware, of course, that some material goals 
are Indispensable in order to survive in present-day society, and they are 
also aware that employment is one firm basiB for self-validation. On the 
other hand, they also seem to be aware that to satisfy these needs the sac- 
rifice of an important value might be necessary, that is, getting away from 
family, friends, and meaningful community life. Not all people are able to 
make this sacrifice and many of those who do make it are not really pre- 
pared to survive the consequences. Thus, we see that many of the conjugal 
Indian families that move to the large cities are seldom sustained by the 
necessary rationalizations that are usually available to the white conjugal 
family. The white family has long learned to rationalize his isolation from 
relatives, but the Indian family, even if it has the necessary occupational 
skills, often develops a feeling of alienation and hopelessness. The Indian 
family in the cities often maintains many aspects of the style of life which 
is considered legitimate on the reservation but which may receive various 
types of social punishment in the city. 

To put it another way, although the relocation program has undoubt- 
edly been very useful for some reservation people, often it has not satisfied 
basic needs of the Indian family. And often it has simply moved reservation 
problems to an urban setting. 

The second alternative that might be available to the Crow people in 
reality has been already implemented by the Bureau of Indian Affairs for a 
number of years. A good many of the Bureau's occupational roles at the 
lower echelons are at present occupied by Indian personnel. Many young 
people from the reservations are preparing themselves in our universities 
and colleges and in the future these young people could occupy more and more 
of the higher echelon positions in the bureau. The process is slow and per- 
haps not as effectively achieved as it might be expected, but the process 
has been definitely started. It is mentioned here as an alternative because 
in the future it could take new and greater significance. It cannot be ex- 
pected, however, that this alternative would be a sufficient answer to the 
employment problems of the Crow or other reservation people as the turn- 
over in Bureau employment tends to be rather low. 

The third alternative is the one most often mentioned by the Crow 
people. As we consider the findings a few variations of this third alterna- 
tive is the one mo6t often mentioned by the Crow people. As we consider 
the findings, a few variations of this third alternative can be identified: 

A. Rural employment in white facilities . In the past this employ- 
ment has been found to be rather unrewarding for most of the Crow people. 
This type of work tends to be seasonal and provides limited economic and 
social rewards. But this type of work will probably continue to exist as 
long as the leasing of reservation land continues. Among the Crow people 
leasing of land continues to be high and apparently about half of the popu- 
lation are planning to continue this procedure. Leasing to others and also 
occasionally working for those who lease the land still appears an acceptable 
way of financial support for many families on the reservation, but some dis- 
satisfaction with this arrangement is evident. 

B. Rural employment in Indian facilities . It is well known that 
rural enterprises are not easily started^n American society today. Small 
farming is successful mostly when supplemented by regular employment by 
the head or some other member of the family. Industrial farming, on the 
other hand, can be a very successful enterprise if it is undertaken as big 
business. To develop industrial farming, however, a large investment and 
perhaps even government subsidy might be necessary. But this type of 
farming might be available only to a limited number of Crow people. This 
would mean, of course, that in order for the owners to succeed financially, 
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they would have to use unskilled workers, employed seasonally, and at 
relatively low wages. And at a time when machinery is replacing human 
labor, relatively few cm benefit from industrial farming, that is, mostly 
those who have organizational know-how. 

C. Urban-type employment In white facilities . The geographical 
location of the Crow reservation apparently makes it very difficult to es- 
tablish heavy industry. Transportation problems would probably make com- 
petition very difficult. Certain types of industry, however, might continue 
to be established on the reservation thus providing more employment oppor- 
tunities, It is well known that some reservation people are rather reluc- 
tant to see white Industry settle on their land, and it is easy to understand 
this feeling. It appears, however, that this might be one of the fastest ways 
of providing relatively large numbers of employment opportunities. There 
are usually some disadvantages that come with industrialization but there 
are also many important advantages. This type of solution might become 
acceptable as a normal process of change. 

D. Urban employment in Indian facilities . Two types of facilities 
might be developed The first could be the type catering to the needs of the 
Crow people. In the surv ey the respondents suggested, for example, a 
pawn shop and grocery stores. On another reservation, for instance, a 
clothing store was established by some reservation people after a factory 
had been established by whites, and a number of jobs were provided in the 
reservation. This type of facility could become very effective as the money 
earned would probably stay on the reservation and would serve to develop a 
strong reservation economy. This indigenous economy can develop only 
when a market for the products is also developed. This implies that this 
type of solution is only partial, and it is dependent on the success of other 
aspects of the reservation economy. 

The second type of facility is also suggested by a number of respon- 
dents. This would be the development and control of their own factories and 
the development of reservation natural resources. This would imply the 
creation or expansion of markets outside the reservation. It would also im- 
ply the development of management skills and efficiency and the selection 
of products that could meet competition in the white market. The Crow 
people might consider allowing the development of white facilities on the 
reservation with the explicit understanding that this would be taken over by 
Indian professionals in a specified number of years. 

Obviously each one of the four alternatives and variations of alter- 
natives discussed here, as well as others not mentioned, have both advan- 
tages and disadvantages. They also have different types of rewards and 
different types of costs. The present survey has shown, among other thirds, 
that education among the Crow people is a significant asset and also that 
many skills are available. It has also shown that the people have a basic 
enthusiasm and optimism as well as a strong desire to start things going. 

It would appear that the time is right and that much can be done by men of 
vision and social responsibility. 
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